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Roger Hulett and his brother Jonathan at Chelmsford,police headquarters 


LATE 

DINNER 

TlfHEN Frances Perry of 
Southampton camped 
with Guides in Glamorgan 
three years ago, she collected 
shells from the beach, put 
them into a button box, and 
forgot about them. 

A week or two ago, when 
her mother emptied the box 
on the table, one of the 
“buttons 99 began to crawl. It 
turned out to be a prettily- 
striped snail that had been 
boxed up for three years —and 
survived! 

Frances took him to open 
country and set him down. He 
crawled away at a snail’s pace 
—to look for his first meal 
in about a thousand days! 

| © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1963 j 


TWO-HORSE 

TRIP 

]Y|r. Alan Rodney Day of 
x London has reached Lima, 
in Peru, after a 4,000-mile ride 
across South America. His 
journey front Salvador, in 
Brazil, has taken him 15 
months. 

He and his two horses, Ruso 
and Quemado, had to travel 
through tropical jungle, cross 
swamps, and then climb and 
cross the Andes by narrow and 
often slippery mountain paths 
with a sheer drop on one side. 
One of the passes was 15,000 
feet above sea-level. 

Neither Mr. Day nor his. 
horses were the worse for the 
experience, and he has been 
enthusiastically- preparing for 
the return trip to Salvador— 
with Ruso and Quemado, and 
a book on his adventures. 


POLICE CAR 
GALLS FOR 
ROGER 

Sequel to Essex Boy's 
Adventure 


*PHE other day a police car pulled up outside 
the home of 15-year-old Roger Hulett at 
Hornchurch, Essex, and whisked him away—as a 
V I P guest to headquarters at Chelmsford for a 
conducted tour. 


Roger’s tour was a reward 
for help in combating crime. 

Some weeks ago he was 
cycling home when he saw a 
man jump from the back of 
a British Railways delivery 
lorry. The man hurried to a 
van with a carton of cigarettes 
and drove off. But Roger's sus¬ 
picions had been aroused and, 
as the van sped away, he jotted 
down its number on a piece of 
paper and went in search of the 
lorry driver. 

The police were contacted 



P OMMANDER ALAN 

■ V illiers took the 
Mayflower 11 across the 
Atlantic in 19 5 7 in a 
re-enactment of the Pilgrim 
Fathers’ voyage to America. 
He now plans to set sail 
from this country in 1970 in 
The Endeavour 11, an exact 
replica of the ship in which 
Captain James Cook dis- 


Commander Villiers 


covered Australia in 1770. 
Assisted by a crew of 25, 
Commander Villiers will 
follow Captain Cook’s route 
around Cape Horn, and 
across the South Seas to 
Botany Bay, New South 
Wales, timing his arrival 
with the 200th anniversary 
of Captain Cook’s landing 
there. 


and Roger's information was 
flashed to all cars. Within a 
short while the van was 
stopped. 

At Essex Quarter Sessions, 
where the thief and an accom¬ 
plice were jailed for four years, 
the deputy chairman said: “I 
wish to convey the com¬ 
mendation of this court to 
Roger Hulett for his obser¬ 
vation and the manner in which 
he gave his evidence.” 

That’s how Roger came to be 
a guest at police HQ along 
with his brother, 12-year-old 
Jonathan, as we see in our 
picture. 

Police museum 

They toured the museum and 
saw a collection of criminals’ 
weapons. They handled guns 
and truncheons and tried on the 
Chief Constable’s ceremonial 
hat. They listened in to mes¬ 
sages being flashed to patrol 
cars and watched the directing 
of weekend traffic. Then they 
clung to their seats in a car 
which went waltzing on the 
skidpan at the driving school. 

The Chief Inspector told 
Roger: “We are grateful for 
your help. There are 800 
civilians to every policeman in 
Essex. We need them all to use 
their eyes as you did, if we are 
to combat crime effectively.” 

Said Roger: “I never 
expected all this VIP treatment 
when I jotted down that van’s 
number. But it has been 
wonderful! ” 
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OUR YOUNG ROYALS 


By our Special Correspondent 


Y OUNGER members of the Royal Family are being 
encouraged to strike out for themselves. 

With the approval and support of their cousin, the Queen, 
they are planning, or have already embarked upon, careers 
of their own choice. 


The two sons of the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, Prince 
William and Prince Richard, are 
the latest to benefit from 
Royalty’s do-it-yourself policy. 

PRINCE WILLIAM, 21, has 
just finished a three-years' his¬ 
tory course at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. 

Last weekend he and a party 





Prince William 


of Cambridge friends planned to 
leave England on a summer 
safari—in two Land Rovers— 
across Europe and the Middle 
East, through Sudan and Ethiopia 
down to East Africa. 

The Prince’s ambition is to 
become a working Civil Servant, 
preferably in the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. He “fluffed” 
his first Civil Service exam, last 
January, but he wants to try 
again. 

PRINCE RICHARD, 18, went 
off on a private tour of Aus¬ 
tralia earlier this year at the 
conclusion of his schooldays at 
Eton. 

During this trip he made up 
his mind that he wants to be an 
architect. 

THE DUKE OF KENT, now 
27, and his brother, PRINCE 
MICHAEL OF KENT, 21 next 
week, are professional soldiers. 
The Duke is a captain in the 
Royal Scots Greys in Hong 
Kong. Prince Michael com¬ 


mands a tank in the 11th Hussars 
(Prince Albert’s Own) with the 
British forces in West Germany. 
His regiment — nicknamed The 
Cherrypickers—led the historic 
Charge of the Light Brigade in 
1854. 

THE EARL OF HARE- 
WOOD, son of the Princess 
Royal and now 40, is world- 
famous as artistic director of the 




_ _ t &. ^ rmm. . 

Prince Michael taking a rest from his Army duties 


Prince Richard 

Edinburgh Festival. He is an 
expert on opera. 

MR. GERALD LASCELLES, 
his 38-year-old brother, is a 
company director and an 
authority on jazz. 


But they are 13th and 14th in 
line of Succession, and have 
never been called upon to play 
any major part at Court. 

The “new” policy really dates 
from the mid-’fifties when, soon 
after she came to the Throne, the 
Queen decided to have Prince 
Charles, the future king, edu¬ 
cated at a public school (his two 
predecessors, Edward VIII and 


George VI, were educated pri¬ 
vately). 

THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
now a schoolboy of 14 at 
Gordonstoun, in Scotland, will 
of course be trained to be a 
king—perhaps the world’s most 
exacting profession. PRINCESS 
ANNE, now 12, and three-year- 
old PRINCE ANDREW will be 
trained in a variety of royal 
duties. 
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They fish like 
Ancient Britons 


On a river near Poppit Sands youth hostel in 
South Wales , the coracles of the Ancient 
Britons are still used for salmon fishing. 
These strange craft . are only one of many 
attractions which draw visitors to the area. 
There are rugged mountains, an exciting 
coastline and historic castles to explore. 

Youth hostels are the ideal base for walking 
and cycling tours all over the countryside. It 
costs so little and anyone over the age of 5 is 
zuelcome. You can still find vacancies for the 
summer holidays if you hurry. Send for details 
TODAY. 



To Youth Hostels Association, 

Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 

Please send me free leaflet “ Going Places ?” and 
enrolment form. 

NAME ..... 

ADDRESS..:. 


1 

■B 

1 

I 
I 
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Letters from readers are always very 
welcome. Send them to : The Editor, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, 


BBIBI 


IBSDfl 


Lady Margaret and the 66 MSraemar Castle 99 


Hints for a garden 
party 

Dear Sir,—In July of this year 
my friends and I will hold a 
garden party in my back garden. 
We will have sideshows, games, 
and refreshments. A very friendly 
lady, called Miss E. Sharpe, has 
offered to bake us 50 cakes, which 
will be given with refreshments. 

All profits made will go to the 
aid of the Freedom From Hunger 
Campaign. 

If any C N readers would send 
me some hints on making our 
garden party successful, I would 
be extremely grateful. 

Anthony Carton (12), 

6 Freston Gardens, Cockfosters, 
Herts. 

Susan wants avtns 

Dear Sir,—I am intending to 
start a collection of coats-of-arms 
of towns and cities in Britain, and 
I was wondering whether you 
could possibly publish my letter 
in CN, asking readers if any of 
them would send me any coats-of- 
arms of their towns or cities. I 
will gladly reply to all the letters 
I receive. 

I have the coats-of-arms of 
Barrow, Chester, and Derby, 
already. 

Susan McKeever (14), 

32 Holebeck Road, Barrow-in- 
Furness, Lancs. 



Map of the Braemar Castle’s route, in a classroom of the 
Lady Margaret School. 

Dear Sir,—Our class has been Interested in the Braemar Castle . In 
our classroom we have a map of the ship’s route and have been 
following her as she goes to Durban, South Africa. 

Our class have been writing to some of the crew (mainly Miss 
Tyson-Heap) and we have been glad to receive letters in return. We 
have received three letters altogether, two from Miss Diane Tyson- 
Heap and one from Antony Hodge, who is the Purser. 

Lynda Hurable, Lady Margaret School, Southall, Middlesex. 
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Kent Coal For France 


Half the coal produced in Kent 
is to help generate electricity for 
the Continent. It will be fed into 
the giant new power station at 
Richborough, not far from the 
coalfield. The bulk of the power 
generated here will go into the 
Grid system, and across the 


Channel link to France under the 
agreement between Britain and 
France for the exchange of surplus 
electric power. 

The Richborough power station 
has one of the highest chimneys 
in Europe (450 feet), and two 
350 foot concrete cooling towers. 


NEW 

RADIO 

TELESGOPE 

ONE of the three 
60 - foot dish 
aerials of the new 
radio telescope being 
built at Lord’s Bridge* 
near Cambridge. It 
will be completed 
and ready for uSe this 
autumn. 

The new telescope 
will be able to pick 
up signals which 
started on their 
journey across space 
millions of years ago, 
and thus give us an 
idea of the state of 
the universe when it 
was younger. 



Powdered Oranges 

NEW method of preserving 
orange juice has been intro¬ 
duced in Florida, which grows 
30 per cent, of the world’s 
oranges. 

Concentrated juice is beaten up 
until it forms a thick, sticky foam. 
This is dried and then broken into 
small pieces which are crushed 
info a very fine powder. When 
water is added to the powder, 
it makes a drink that possesses 
all the flavour of orange juice and 
at the same time retains the all- 
important vitamins. 

THE Russians have invented a 
portable gadget which can 
determine instantly whether a tree 
is healthy or diseased. 
r fHE United States will send a 
rocket to Mars in November, 
1964, to take photographs and find 
out if any traces of life exist. 
'J'HE wrist-watch carried by 
astronaut Scott Carpenter in 
his space capsule, is a remarkable 
one. It multiplies, divides, makes 
calculations, gives the fuel con¬ 
sumption of the space-craft, and 
can solve all the mathematical 
problems concerned with a space 
flight. 

AN American scientist has 
reached the conclusion that 
there is no washing powder 
capable of ensuring that clothes 
are completely disinfected and 
clean, because no soap and no 
detergent can entirely destroy all 
bacteria and microbes. 


3 



ROLLING ACROSS 
THE MOON 


American company has 
designed a vehicle that could 
roll over the surface of the Moon, 
send back reports, take television 
pictures of the lunar surface, and 
carry out commands from a radio 
on Earth. 

The machine, named “ Roamer ,” 
could also take a sample of the 


Moon’s surface, analyse it, and 
report on it. Its top speed is 
16 miles per hour. 

Our picture shows two tech¬ 
nicians preparing to put a model 
of the “ Roamer ” through its 
paces. The real “ Roamer ,” would 
have a diameter of 10 feet, and 
a gross weight of 2,000 pounds. 



Get a Kodak camera for 

super pictures like these! 




. Only 


Think of the fun you could have with a Kodak camera! You could 
take pictures—-in colour or black and white—of interesting places 
you visit, pictures of your pets or animals, or of railway trains or 
boats, or whatever you are interested in most. Pictures that record 
the things you do. Fun to take, and fun to look back on! 

And for only 25/2 you can buy a modern Kodak camera that is easy to 
use. (Got a birthday coming? How about a word in someone’s ear!) 


Kodak 

* BROWNIE' 127 Takes eight pic¬ 
tures on Kodak 127 film. Use 
, Verichrome , Pan film for black 
and white, ‘Kodacolor* film for 
colour prints. 

‘KODAK’ AND ‘BROWNIE* ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS 
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Voices From The Sky 

The remote village of Chiman, in Panama, is cut off by thick 
jungle from the outside world. No road or railway leads to it 


The villagers sometimes see hear a voice speaking in Spanish, 
planes going over, and when one “We are going to help you 
flew just above the tree-tops, not build an airstrip,” said the voice 
long ago, they were amazed to from the sky, and it went on to 



XOIJVELLES — 

DE FRANCE 


Une extraordinaire “Foire 
aux Puces ” est organisee 
annuellement par I’association 
d’aide aux intellectuels et aux 
artistes. 

“Videz vos fonds de tiroir, 
vos armoires, vos greniers,” 
disent les organisateurs. “Nous 
acceptons tout: vetements, 

bijoux (faux ou vrais), meubles, 
vaiselle, verrerie, livres, 
tableaux, instruments de 
musique, parfums, jouets, 

bibelots, tout, sauf les objets 
trop abimes ou irreparables.” 

Tout cela promet “des 
occasions prodigieuses des 

trouvailles a tous les rayons.” 
Et on pourra se procurer a 
cette vente “des choses inouies 
a partir de deux sous ! 99 

A 10s. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
the best translation received by Wed¬ 
nesday, 26th June . Send to: Nouvelles 
de France, Children's Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Farringdott Street, 
London, E.C.4. 1st June winner: Alan 
Montgomery, Clarmont, Westaway 
Park, Yat ton, Bristol. 


say that two strips of coloured 
cloth would be dropped. If the 
people were willing to build the 
runway, they were to arrange the 
strips to form the letter X. 

Two days later the US Air 
Force fliers returned and saw the 
X. They dropped tools and the 
work began. The plane flew 
round all the time giving instruc¬ 
tions through a loudspeaker. In 
six weeks the airstrip had been 
carved out of the jungle, and the 
first plane to land was greeted 
with cheers and flags. 


BURNT SUGAR 

The biggest loss from a single 
fire in Australia's history occurred 
the other day in a warehouse at 
Townsville, Queensland, where 
sugar in bulk worth about seven 
million Australian pounds was 
destroyed while awaiting shipment 
to Japan. 

The fire raged for over three 
days and when at last it was 
subdued, the warehouse floor was » 
a foot deep in molten sugar. 

About 52 insurance companies 
will have to meet the claim. 


Crossword puzzle 


ACROSS: 1 Tactful. 

5 Uncommon. 7 Beetle, 
sacred to Egyptians. 

9 Account Book. 

10 Very pale. 

11 Almost. 13 Skill. 

14 Oriental head¬ 
dress. 17 Respect. 

20 Spread out grass to 
dry. 21 To take out. 

22 Musical group of 
eight. 24 Idea. 25 
Achieve. 27 Legend, 

28 Move to another 
country. DOWN: 

1 Remote. 2 Vehicle. 

3 Napoleon's island of 
exile. 4 Gifted. 5 
Glowing. 6 In good 
time. 8 Hate. 12 
Recline. 13 Insects’ 
feelers.' 15 Employ. 

16 Flaw. 18 Ad¬ 
ditional. 19 Afternoon performance. 21 Coarse cotton cloth. 23 The 
Three Wise Men. 26 Prominent hill. Answer on page u 



=R0YAL FLEET AUXILIARY SERVICE= 

Boys who have a love of the sea, are between 16 and 17^ years 
of age and taking G.C.E. or S.C.E. In English, Mathematics and 
two other acceptable subjects, should apply for : 

DECK CADETSHIPS 

To : Director of Stores (3B. Cadets), 

Empress State Building, London, S.W.6. 

4 years training at a salary from £165 to £262 per year in modern, 
well-equipped vessels, under Merchant Navy conditions. On 
completion and success in the Ministry of Transport Examination 
appointments offered as Third Officers at £874 per year with 
prospects of promotion to Master at £2,577 per year. 
Non-contributory Pension . 

SERVICE IN THE RFA IS WORLD WIDE 


HORSES WHICH FL Y THE 
A TLAHTIC 

Here's an unusual article about horses , by an expert 
on thoroughbreds . 

all important passengers are welcomed in the 
VIP Lounge at London Airport. Valuable 
thoroughbred horses sent abroad for racing or breed¬ 
ing have to use cargo planes. 

But horses are highly strung. So how do they react 
to the excitements of air travel? 




A polo pony being ** unloaded ** at Chicago and (top picture) a show 
jumper shortly before its flight to New York. 


Worst moments are just before 
take-off, when engines are at full 
throttle to clear them for flight. 
It is then that the horses may 
break out into a nervous sweat 
and show signs of uneasiness. 
After five minutes in the air they 
usually settle down and con¬ 
tentedly nibble their hay. 

BOAC's Atlantic cargo planes 
carry up to 12 horses. Grooms 
always travel with them. Fares 
depend on weight, and can well 
be £700—with an extra £90 for 
the groom—in each direction. 
Take-off is at night; flight-time 13 
hours. 

Special documents for 
thoroughbreds 

Because thoroughbred horses 
are VIP’s, they need special docu¬ 
ments when they emigrate. These 
“passports ” contain details of 
pedigree, age, height, colour, and 
so on. On landing at New York, 
a veterinary surgeon boards the 
plane. He completes a printed 
diagram showing the positions of 
every mark and scar. If a horse 
returns to England, his “papers ” 
must accompany him, to prove his 
identity. 

AH countries fear the importa¬ 
tion of disease. Before a horse 
can land in the US the vet cleans 
out and disinfects his feet. 
Grooms must walk through a bath 
of disinfectant Hay or straw left 


over is burnt, and water buckets 
smashed so they cannot be used 
again. 

Apart from America, many 
British horses are exported to 
Canada, and even Russia. Flights 
to France and Ireland are every¬ 
day occurrences. BOAC flew the 
British Show Jumping Team to 
America. It flew nine polo ponies 
to Chicago for Colonel Maharaj 
Prem Sing. Another notable con¬ 
signment was seven thoroughbreds 
worth £52,000. One horse 
accounted for £25,000 of this total. 
Destination? Tokyo! 

Flying has opened up new 
horizons for horse-breeders. Some 
Americans keep their brood¬ 
mares here, and fly the foals home 
for racing. Later in life the same 
animals may return to England 
for breeding. 

Taking no chances with 
animals 

Pilots are not worried at the 
thought of carrying horses, which 
usually are “sensible ” travellers. 
But no chances are taken. 
Animals which prove too frac¬ 
tious will be unloaded before 
take-off. though injections can 
help to quieten them during flight. 

As a last resort a humane killer 
is carried on the plane. For¬ 
tunately, it has never yet been 
used. 


Old Gun With a 
Platinum Lining 

Some Russian schoolchildren 
collecting scrap iron for a foundry 
in the Ukraine came across a 
smuggler’s treasure. 

Among the odds and ends they 
collected was a rusty, old double- 
barrelled gun. Before adding it 
to their pile of scrap, one of the 
boys idly glanced down the barrels 
and saw that the insides were as 
smooth and shiny as new. When 
the barrels were opened, they were 
found to be lined with platinum 
(a rare white metal) worth 
£ 10 , 000 . 

Evidently someone had thought 
of this ingenious method of 
smuggling the precious metal out 
of the country—but it looked as 
though his plans went astray. 

IWHO WANTS TO I 
BE 100? 

: Many children now at school's 
•can expect to live to be 100j 

• years old—if they take care of \ 

; themselves. That is the opinion 2 
•of the American Medical l 
j Association’s Committee on 2 
\ Ageing. j 

? To complete your century, ■ 
i these experts say, you must 2 
i always keep to a proper diet, 5 

* and have sufficient recreation. 5 

; Stimulants and other excesses jj 
1 must be avoided. 2 

Camels Gel Their 
Sea-Legs 

Many methods are suggested for 
avoiding sea-sickness, from eating 
a hearty meal to drinking half a 
pint of sea water. 

For camels the answer is simply 
—sand. Sand to walk on. It 
was spread eight inches deep on 
the deck of an American ship 
which took a, dozen camels across 
the Pacific 

Descendants of camels imported 
into Australia in the last century, 
these were on their way to a New 
York zoo. On board they padded 
happdy round and round the 
deck, and weren’t sick once. 
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Hair Hints And 
Hobbies 

IT OW do you feel when writing to someone for the first 
time ? Nervous ? Well, that makes two of us, but 
here goes. 

I’m Vicky. As from this week, I shall be happily writing 
views, news and points of interest for your column and Fm 
hoping that sometimes you will write to //re, telling me of the 
things you would most like to read about. 

As we have all the fun of summer to come, I thought Td 
remind you that sun and strong sea breezes can make an awful 
mess of one’s hair, so—— 



Hair Care 

If you wear yours straight, then 
a good hard daily brushing will 
keep it healthy and shining. But 
if you are one of those who 
prefer a more definite '“style,” 
there’s a new product that holds 
the hair in place even in the most 
difficult weather conditions. 

It’s called “HOLD : UP.” It’s a 
six-week styler that doesn’t 
permanently wave or curl the hair 
but lifts it at the roots and gives 
it “body.” The 7s. pack (by 
Gibbs) contains a pink plastic cap, 
full instructions and six styling 
suggestions. The picture on left 
shows one of these. 

The sketches below show how 
to set the rollers after a shampoo, 
before the forming lotion is 
applied. 

Sounds like a good idea if, like 
me, you belong to the hatless 
brigade ... 



Hobbies 


. • . and while on the subject 
of hair, here’s a hair stylist with a 
staggering variety of hobbies, for 
when 18-year-old Sonia de Wit of 
Wallasey finishes work, she spends 
her time winning cups and com¬ 
petitions. 

At Wallasey’s Music Festival 
Finals Sonia won a Challenge Cup 
for the second year running, and 
the week before she qualified for 
the London Finals of a National § 
£1,000 “sweater girl ” competi-l 
tion. Another of her hobbies is 
judo —well, it’s one way of keeping 
fit for competitions ! 




Postscript 

Are you one of those picnickers 
who take more with you than you 
really need . . . just about every¬ 
thing except the" kitchen stove? 
Well now, thanks to an American 
manufacturer, you’ll even be able 
to take that with you in future, 
for the latest invention in ovens 
is one that uses heat from the 
Sun. 

As they are selling at £3 10s., 
I think I’ll stick to the more 
primitive camp-fire or gas cylinder 
methods for the time being! 

By the way, picnickers—don’t 
forget to take extra care whenever 
you light fires outdoors. 
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YOU AND 
YOUR CAMERA 

{i!l!l|[|!I!IIIIIIIilllilllllltllll!lllli!lllllllillIlll!llllIIIIIIII]Illlllllll]l!ll!lll 

Specially written for CN by 
an expert on photography 

11. TAKING PICTURES AT 
THE SEASIDE 



IT AVE you ever come back from your holiday by the sea 
to find that your negatives are inky black, and that the 
resulting prints are black and white, with no intermediate 
shades of grey ? It will not be unusual if this has been your 
experience, for over-exposure is probably the most common 
fault made by amateur photographers at the seaside. 

When you over-expose a entering your lens. This is a good 


you 

picture—that is, let in too much 
light—the result is always that the 
contrast is exaggerated. In other 
words, the blacks are reproduced 
very black, and the highlight 
areas very white—and it is all too 
simple to over-expose while in 
brightly-illuminated places such as 
the seashore. 

What happens is this: both the 
glistening sand and the sea act as 
giant reflectors for the sun, and 
the general brightness level is 
greatly raised. Inland, although 
the sun may be shining just as 
brightly, much of the light is 
absorbed by such things as foliage, 
grass, and buildings. 

What can you do to ensure 
that your negatives are not over¬ 
exposed? Firstly, you should use 
only a slow- or medium-speed 
film. If you load one which is 
faster than, say, 125 ASA, you 
will be asking for over-exposed 
pictures—for, of course, the faster 
films are more sensitive to light. 

Secondly, you can use a filter 
to cut down the amount of light 


idea anyway, for a yellow or 
orange filter will give “body” to 
all the blues in your scenes, and 
improve the rendering of both the 
sea and the sky. What is more, 
a filter will help to protect your 
lens against the camera’s worst 
seaside enemies—sand, and salt 
spray. 

If you have loaded a fast film, 
and you realise that you have 
over-exposed your pictures, there 
is still something you can do to 
produce a set of well-graded nega¬ 
tives: under-develop the film by 
approximately one-third. This 
will have the effect of reducing the 
contrast-level and so giving a full 
range of tones to your prints. 

Incidentally, when taking 
pictures, especially on the beach, 
try to arrange your subjects so 
that the sun is not shining directly 
into their eyes. 

If your camera has a range of 



This month’s winning picture 
comes from N, Sutcliffe, of 
Todmorden, Lancs. Comment: 
This lively picture has been 
achieved by having the 
camera handy. The risk of 
blurring has been reduced 
because the train is moving - 
towards the photographer. 
The composition would have 
been improved if there had 
been a bridge or signals. 

We hope to publish one 
reader’s picture each month 
—and we’ll pay a guinea for 
the privilege. 

We cannot accept responsi¬ 
bility for loss or damage to 
prints, though we will make 
every effort to take care of 
them—and will return them, 
if you’ll enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope. Send 
your prints to : YOU AND 
YOUR CAMERA, Children’s 
Newspaper, FJeetway House, 
Farringdon St., London, E.C.4. 


shutter speeds, so much the better, 
for you will then be able to select 
a high one (1/200th of a second 
or faster) to “ freeze ” the action 
of, say, a game of beach ball. Do 
not attempt to snap quick move¬ 
ment with a simple camera, how¬ 
ever. The fixed shutter speed of 
1 /30th of a second just isn’t fast 
enough. 


FOR SCHOOL 
CAMERA CLUBS 

Rules and entry forms for 
the Junior Photographers of 
the Year Competition, organised 
by the Photographic Informa¬ 
tion Council and open only to 
members of school camera 
clubs, are now available from 
the P.I.C., Kingsway House, 
103 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

There is no entrance' fee for 
this competition. 
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Silver coins are legal tender for 
amounts up to £2. Above we see 
£2 in half-crowns, florins, shillings 
and sixpences. 


WHAT IS 
LEGAL TENDER ? 

We have discussed coins and notes in the United Kingdom. 
There are, however, certain rules about the use of these coins 
and notes. 


his is the week of Midsummer, and in 
the Swedish province of Dalarna, 
famous for its scenery, the festival is 
kept in the old-fashioned way. 
Dalarna folk have preserved their 
old customs and costumes, and visitors 
from all over the world come to the 

Festival. 

Our pictures were taken near the 
town of Leksand, on a bay of beautiful 
Lake Siljan. From parishes across the 
bay come villagers in their long rowing 
boats. A procession is formed, headed 
by fiddlers, and marches to the site 
where the Maypole is to be set up. It 
is hauled aloft to cheers—and then the 

dancing begins. 



You can go into a shop and 
buy two bars of chocolate for 
Is. 2d. You might-put down 14 
pennies thinking that this will pay 
for the chocolate. But the shop¬ 
keeper could, if he wished , refuse 
to accept all those pennies and you 
would have to give him a shilling 
and two pence or two sixpences 
and two pence. When you buy 
your chocolate you are in debt to 
the shopkeeper for the sum of 
Is. 2d., and there are rules govern¬ 
ing the coins which can be used 
in settlement of any debt. 

We say that coins are legal 
tender for certain amounts. Legal 
tender is any form of money 
which can be used in settlement 
of a debt, and which cannot be 
refused by the creditor. 

Sackful of sixpences! 

If there were not some rules of 
this kind, then all sorts of diffi¬ 
culties could arise. Suppose your 
father decided to save up for a 
new television set by putting six¬ 
pences away for years and years. 
If the television set cost £60, your 
father would have to save 2,400 
sixpences. If there were no rules 
about legal tender, your father, 
could take these in a sack, if he 
were strong enough, to the shop 
and demand his television set. 
What a mess the poor shopkeeper 
would be in if a lot of his 
customers could do that! 

Bank of England Notes of £1 ' 
and 10s. are legal tender in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland for 


any amount; notes of £5 are legal 
tender in England and Wales only. 
(Banks in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland issue their own notes, but 
these are not legal tender.) 

Cupro-nickel coins (you will 
remember that these are half- 
crowns, florins, shillings, sixpences, 
and the “silver” threepenny 
pieces) are legal tender for sums 
up to £2. Nickel-brass coins (the 
thick threepenny pieces) are legal 
Under up to two shillings. Bronze 
coins (pennies and halfpennies) are 
legal tender for sums up to one 
shilling. 

Now here’s a test to see if you 
(or your friends) know these* 
rules. (The answers are in 
italics.) 

1. If you buy something costing 
3s., could you pay for it with 
three sixpences and eighteen 
pennies? {No—because bronze 
coins are only legal tender up to 
one shilling's worth.) 

2. If your father bought a new 
refrigerator for £50, could he pay 
for it with 100 ten-shilling notes? 
(Yes —because these notes are 
legal tender up to any amount.) ' 

3. If your mother bought an 
electric toaster for £4 16s., could 
she pay for it with 96 shillings? 
{No—because cupro-nickel coins 
are legal tender only up to £2.) 


NEXT WEEK: 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND 



^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiin: 


Country dance in traditional costume 


The fiddlers lead the way 
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RAGING 

ROUND 

FRANCE 



A big field of riders just after the start 


MEXT SUNDAY 130 of the world’s leading racing 
cyclists set out on the first stage of the longest and 
toughest cycle race of them all—the Tour de France, 
Starting from Paris, the huge cavalcade of riders 
and officials, will wind its way round 2,500 miles of 

France and Belgium. 
Britain has one rider in the Tour—Yorkshire’s 
Tommy Simpson. Sixth last year, Tommy, who is 
a member of an elite band of international cyclists 
based on the Continent, became the first Briton to 
wear the Yellow Jersey of race leadership in the 
Tour. Last month France—where cycle 
racing is practically the national sport—was shocked 
when this Briton won the gruelling 346-mile Bordeaux- 
to-Paris marathon in just I5f hours! 
In a race of the Tour de France’s length, team 
work plays a major part, and the strongest team in 
the race will be one led by Frenchman Jacques 
Anquetil, a triple winner of the Tour. Anquetil is 
expected to retain his title again this year, becoming 
the first man to win four Tours de France. 




A long, snaking line of riders crossing the 6,750-foot Lautaret Pass in the Alps 


7 



Jacques Anquetil, three Legs pumping the pedals— 
times Tour winner Britain’s Tommy Simpson 



Refreshment is always welcome on a hot day in 
the saddle 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING 
TO OUR WILD 


T HAVE been asked so many times why some animals seem 
to vanish from a district where they were once fairly 
common. 

I suppose the severe winter we have had sparked off some 
of these queries, but the matter goes further than that. There 
are many things that happen in rural or semi-rural areas which 
can alter the numbers and species of animals in them. 

Let us get last winter out of an area and either find another 


the way first. It is much too 
early yet to say, for certain, which 
kinds of birds, for instance, 
suffered most. We must wait until 
next winter, perhaps, before we 
can estimate our losses. 

Vanishing Wren 

One bird, however, which 
appears to have all but vanished 
in my part of Surrey, is the wren. 
Other friends of mine have said 
the same for other districts. This 
may be because wrens are almost 
exclusively insect-eaters, and 
insects were very hard to come 
by with hard snow-covered ground 
and very low air temperatures. I 
fear for this charming little bird, 
so sweet of song and so useful to 
gardeners and others who are 
plagued with insects. 

Hard winters are only one 
reason why birds and other 
animals may be forced to leave 


similar one—or perish. Cutting 
down trees, removing under¬ 
growth, clearing land for build¬ 
ings, and the filling-in of ponds, 
will all have an effect—great or 



TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 


| with 

I MAXWELL KNIGHT 


small—on the animals that used 
to depend, as animals must do, on 
those surroundings. Let me tell 
you of a case in point. 

Some years ago I used to be 
able to time the arrival of the 
cuckoo almost to a day, because 
some trees near my house used to 
be favourite “calling posts” for 
these birds. During the last few 
springs I have heard none there. 



This 


bulldozer felling trees will deprive birds of places to build 
their nests 


in my 
farther 


for the trees have been felled. 
There are, of course, still cuckoos 
area, but they have gone 
away and out of earshot. 


Another reason for their 
absence near me is the fact that 
these trees were felled for house- 
plots (which we must have), and 
in addition, the scrub and under¬ 
growth I had also been grubbed 
out. Therefore, there were far 
fewer nests of the kinds likely to 
be used by cuckoos. 

Another instance I know of is 
where ja local small "pond was 
filled for house-building. This 
removed a home of breeding 
toads, Aewts, and fish; and with 
them wbnt all the water life, plus 


a few birds such as moorhens and 
an occasional kingfisher. 

All these happenings, necessary 
though some of them may be, 
have caused a shift or a loss of 
animals. Some have found suit¬ 
able quarters elsewhere, but others 
have gone for good. 

Consultation 

This is why we require sensible 
planning, and also consultation 
between “ developers ” and 
naturalists. Otherwise the wild 
life of our countryside will be 
gradually eaten away, leaving 
nothing much for the new human 
residents to see and hear—except 
themselves. 
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The 8,000-ton ship Centaur —• 
launched on the Clyde this month 
—will carry cattle as well as 
human passengers. She is designed 
to accommodate 4,500 sheep or 
700 cattle and 50 dairy cattle. The 
dairy cattle will supply milk, 
cream, and butter to passengers. 

Unlike the old cattle boats, in 
which animals died in hundreds 
every voyage from exposure and 
broken limbs, the Centaur carries 
trained shepherds and cow-hands, 
and the animals will be housed in 
air-conditioned pens on the 
shelter-deck. 

Automatic washing 

The cattle-pens will be fitted 
with automatic washing-down 
facilities and non-skid floors so 
that the animals will not slip 
about. Centaur will be the fastest 
ship of her kind afloat, with a 
speed of 20 knots. 

She will operate on the Singa¬ 
pore-Western Australia service, 
carrying cattle outward bound and 
sheep on return voyages. 


Brrr ... Brrr... 

The first telephone directory 
containing entries in the 
Eskimo language has just been 
issued in northern Canada. Of 
approximately 1,600 telephones 
for this region, 100 belong to 
Eskimos. 
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Here's your chance. Become a Milky 
Bar Marshal by getting a Milky Bar 
Mars hal’s Badge: it’s a super-special 
metal badge in brilliant ‘GLEAM’ silver. 

The Marshal’s badge makes you a leader. 
Be first to get yours. 


With 


get fREE a Milky Bar Kid Catalogue — 
you can pick exciting cowboy gear 
the Milky Bar Kid’s store. 


your Milky Bar Marshal’s Badge you’ll 



I want to be a Milky Bar Marshal: 

To: Milky Bar Kid, 

Box No. 462 Dept. N 1, 

5A St. James Avenue, 

Ealing, London W.13. 

Please send me a badge & catalogue. 
I enclose two 7d. or four 3{d. Milky 
Bar wrappers and stamps to the value 
of 3d. to cover postage. 


Name . 

Address 


This offer applies to U.K. only and 
is available while stocks last. 



CUT ALONG THE BULLET HOLES. 
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EXCITING NEW SERIES BY 
WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHORS 


NO. 8 


High on Dartmoor and Exmoor the two rivers Torridge and Taw start 
their seaward journeys , their winding banks teeming with wild-life ." 
This is otter country. Here , Tarka was born and lived the hazardous , 
hunted life common to all otters. 

Life w as fun for Tarka the cub. By the river he played with his brothers 
and sisters , safely watched over by his mother. Here , he found his first 
plaything ... saw Ids first Kingfisher and made his first lone venture away 
from the holt , as is described below ... 



'T'HE tree lay black in the glimmering salmon-pool. 

Earth trickled by the gap in the bank to the broken 
roots below. Voles were at work, clearing their tunnels, 
scraping new shafts and galleries, biting the rootlets which 
hindered them. An otter curled in the dry upper hollow of the 
fallen oak heard them, and uncurling, shook herself on four 
short legs. She was hungry. 


UNNING over a stony 
shallow, she swam without 
haste, in a slow and easy motion, 
with kicks of her thick webbed 
hindfeet, and strokes of her tail, 
which she used as a rudder to 
swing herself up or down or side¬ 
ways. She found a fish under an 
ash-tree root, and as it tried to 
dart away over her head, she 
threw herself sideways and back¬ 
wards and seized it in her teeth. 

A whistling cry came from under 
Canal Bridge. It had a thin, hard, 
musical quality, and carried far 
down the river. She answered 
gladly, for it was the call of the 
dog-otter who had followed her 
down from the weir by the scent 
in her seals, or footprints. ^ He 
swam in the deep water, hidden 
except for his nose, which pushed 
a ream on the surface placid in 
the windless night. 


held up a paw whenever tiny pads 
would stray in her fur, and tiny 
noses snuffled against her. 

T HIS was her first litter, and 
she was overjoyed when 
Tarka’s lids ungummed, and his 

eyes peeped upon her, blue and 
wondering. He was then eleven 
days old. After a day of sight¬ 
seeing he began to play, tapping 
her nose with a paw and biting 
her whiskers. He kicked against 
the other cubs, growling lustily, 
and his eyes darkened, and he 
tried harder than ever to bite his 
mother’s whiskers, which tickled 
him when he was being held 
between her paws and washed. 

When his eyes had been open 
a fortnight, Tarka knew so much 
that he could crawl as far as a 
yard from her, and stay away, 
although in her anxiety she mewed 



- by - 

HENRY WILLIAMSON 


to him to return. She was afraid 
of the daylight by the opening of 
the holt, but Tarka had no fear. 
He liked to stare at the waterflies 
dancing over the ripples. 

One morning as he was blink¬ 
ing away the brightness, a bird 
about the size of a sparrow 
alighted on a twig over the hole. 
A sparrow in size, but not in 
colour! The bird’s feet were 
pinker than the rock-veins in the 


T HEY played, turning on their 
backs with sideways sweeps 
of rudders, and never touching, 

although their noses at each 
swirling encounter were but a few 
inches apart. It made them 
hungry, so they went hunting for 
frogs and eels in a ditch which 
drained the water-meadow. 

Here they disturbed Old Nog 
the Heron, who was overlooking 
one of his many fishing places 
along the valley. He flapped away 
before them, his long, thin, green 
toes scratching the water. The 
otters hunted the ditch until the 
moon paled of its gleam. The 
dog turned east, to his holt in 
the weir-pool while the bitch 
drifted lazily to the hollow tree, 
into which she crept. Cocks crew 
in the distant village as she was 
licking herself, and when she was 
clean she turned in the couch and 
made a snug sleeping place, and, 
resting chin on rudder, was asleep. 

T hroughout the daylight 
she did not leave the holt. 
She listened for cries, feeble and 

mewing, and whenever she heard 
them, she rounded her neck to 
caress with f her tongue a head 
smaller than one of her own paws. 
All next day and night, and the 
day after, she lay curled for the 
warming of three blind cubs. 

The eldest and biggest of the 
litter was a dog-cub, and when he 
' drew his first breath he was less 
than five inches long from his 
nose to where his wee tail joined 
his backbone. His fur was soft 
and grey as the buds of the willow 
before they open at Eastertide. He 
was called Tarka, which was the 
name given to otters many years 
ago by men dwelling in hut 
circles on the moor. It means 
Little Water Wanderer, or. 
Wandering as Water. 

With his two sisters he mewed 
when hungry, seeking the warmth 
of his mother, who uncurled and 



Tarka’s cries grew more and more plaintive as he became colder 


cleaves of Dartmoor, his wings 
were greener than opening buds 
of hawthorn, his neck and head 
were bluer than the autumn noon¬ 
day sky, his breast was browner 
than bracken. He had a black 
beak nearly as long as his body. 
He was Halcyon the kingfisher. 

T ARKA mewed to him to come 
and be played with, and at 
the sound the bird gave a sudden 
piercing whistle and flew upriver, 
leaving Tarka creasing his nose 
as he blinked at the perching 
place, unable to understand why 
the bird was not there. 

He went back to his mother 
and played the biting-game with 
her, after which he slept. When 
he awoke, he saw one of his 
sisters playing with something and 
immediately wanted it. The cub 
was patting it with one paw, hold¬ 
ing her head sideways. Tarka was 
slowly crawling towards it, mean¬ 
ing to take it for himself, when 
he noticed that it was looking at 
him. The look frightened him as 
he tissed at it. 

Again Tarka crawled towards 
the thing looking at him. He 
sniffed at it and crept away. When 
next he went towards it, the look 
in its eyes had changed, and he 
boldly touched it with his nose 
and shifted it with a paw. It 
looked at him no longer, for it 
was only the skull of a field- 
vole, and light coming down the 
woodpecker’s hole from above 
had put shadows into its empty 
eyes. Tarka moved it between 
his paws; some of its teeth 
dropped out and rattled inside the 
hollow. The sound pleased him. 

O NE evening, while the cubs 
were alone and Tarka was 
playing with his rattle, he saw a 

live vole that had come into the 
holt through an opening by the 
roots. He crept easily along the 
tunnel, up which the vole had 
fled in fright as soon as it smelled 
him. 

Voles, which are the red mice 
of the fields, were squeaking 
among the roots as they hurried 
to their holes; for the explorer 
ran among them, crying the alarm 
that a great weasel was coming. 
Tarka did not know that his scent 
had filled them with terror; indeed, 
he did not know what a vole was. 
He had seen movement and gone 
to it, for he wanted to play, and 
play was movement. The squeaks 
ceased. 

All was quiet and he heard, for 
the first time, the jets and rills on 
the stones which made the ancient 
song of the river. He wanted to 
get nearer to the sounds and 
crawled along a root. When he 
was half-way along it, he saw that 
there was nothing on either side 
of him. He was alone on the 
root. He tried to turn back, but 
the claws of one hindfoot slipped 
and there he clung, curved across 
the wood, unable to go up or 
down. He mewed to his mother, 
but she did not come. His cries 
grew more and more plaintive as 
he became colder. 

A BOUT five minutes afterwards 
his mother returned. She 
had caught and eaten six small 
trout and two eels during the 
uneasy half-hour she had been 
away. When nearly opposite the 
holt she flung head and shoulders 
out of the water. While rising 
she was staring, sniffing the air, 
and listening. 


She had heard Tarka’s cries, and 
fear had shocked her into the 
swiftest movements. Instantly she 
was in the root pit beside Tarka 
where he trembled with cold. A 
score of hearts under browny-red 
coats beat faster at the otter’s 
chiding yikker as she picked up 
her cub by the neck and 'carried 
him to the shore. She swam with 
her head held high and carefully, 
lest the water should touch him. 
Afterwards, lying on the warm 
couch, she forgot her fright and 
closed her eyes in enjoyment of 
her young. 

The next night Tarka crept along 
the root again, and fell in the 
same way. He was crawling 
around, when a strange-smelling 
animal leaned over him, wetting 
him with drops from its jowl. 
He tissed at it and tissed again 
when he heard the yinny-yikker of 
his mother and the snap of her 
teeth as the animal was driven 
away. Then something bit the 
back of his neck and lifted him 
up. With the cub dangling from 
her mouth, his mother threatened 
the dog-otter, who had followed 
her to the holt. The dog tried to 
look into the tree on the following 
night, but the otter dragged him 
down by the rudder as though she 
would drown him. 

The dog thought this was fun, 
and played with her under and on 
the water all the way to Leaning 
Willow Island, where she left him, 
remembering Tarka. 

This extract is taken from Tarka the Otter , 
by Henry Williamson, published by Putnam 
and CoLtd. 


«. JUDY GRINHAM 

j n SWIMSUIT 
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AS ADVERTISEDcT.V. 


The swimsuit made to the exacting 
standards personally suggested by 
Britain's Gold P/edaflist swimmer, 
the ideal swimsuit for schools and 
clubs. 

underarm elastication for perfect 
fitting. 

tailored to give absolute freedom 
of movement. 

successfully tested by a cross- 
Channel swim. 

made throughout in Helanca Bri- 
Nylon. 

in two styles — Junior and Bern01? 
sizes 26' to 40T 

Prices from 18/11 
Six colours plus black, 

IT’S GUARANTEED FOR THREE MONTHS 


also the JUDY 

GRINHAM 

TRACK SUIT 

m njeCanca, 

BRI-NYLON 

the finest value ever at 
only 6 gns. 

Name of your nearest 
stockist gladly 
supplied 


WILLIAM DIXON ‘ HOUNDS GATE • NOTTINGHAM 
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Cover 

Coincidence 


Paul Bridges, a 14-year-old 
philatelist of Bath, Somerset, has 
acquired a Victorian cover—an 
envelope posted in 1859. It was 
addressed to James F. Hanson, 
Esq., Smyrna, Asia Minor. 

Paul’s mother remembered that 
she had a copy of a diary kept 
in the early 19th century by John 
Hanson, Paul’s great-great-grand¬ 
father. This revealed that the 
envelope Paul has obtained, quite 
by chance, had been posted to his 
great-grandfather’s uncle ! 


WORLD OF STAMPS 
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*'—-CUT-OUT— -1 

FREE! j 

11 ROCKET STAMPS Q 
22 SPORTS STAMPS □ } 

20 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 

33 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ o' 
133 WHOLE WORLD Q 3 
STAMP ALBUM Q § 

Just put a cross by the gift you would H 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY I 
FREE OF CHARGE together with f 
Approvals. (We can only afford to | 
give one free gift per person but l 
additional items can be purchased at I 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back | 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents. ■ 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. I 
(Dept. M51). BRIDGNORTJH [ 


100 TOYS m 

Plus 2/6 Pack & Postage 
British Isles Only 

FANTASTIC SALE 
of a MILLION TOYS 

Ideal for Parties, Lucky Dips, etc., but 
too late for the Xmas trade, these 
plastic toys and novelties must be 
cleared to make room for new stock 
already shipped. Money refunded if 
not delighted. 

Box includes: Beautiful sleeping baby and 
teenage dolls with movable limbs and 
Walking Dog; Model CarsAeroplanes and 
Floating Boats; Fascinating Chinese Fans, 
Bracelets and Party Masks; Sheriff’s Stars 
and Handcuffs; Genuine Flying - Saucers 
and Parachutes; Brush, Comb, Mirror and 
Kitchen Sets; Large 14 in. Bow and Arrow 
and Dart Gun; Real Magnetic Compasses; 
Playballs; Puzzles; Woo-Woo’s; Trumpets; 
Whistles; Jumping Shrimp; Miniature 
Telescope, etc.; altogether 100 toyS ( -in 
every box to delight both boys and girls. 
•Letters of thanks and repeat orders 
arriving by every post. Write clearly 
and send 16/- now for prompt despatch. 

EASTERN IMPORT COMPANY 

(DEPT. 59) 

New Market Buildings 
Bridgnorth, Salop 

TELL YOUR PARENTS ABOUT 
ANOTHER BARGAIN! 

IOO DIFFERENT 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


(Including many large I /Z POST 
Pictorials). No Great Britain . • /O FREE 

THE PENNY STAMP SHOP 

91 Essex Road, Bognor Regis, Sussex 

Your younger brother 
or sister will love 


TREASURE 


The new colour weekly which helps 
little children to look and learn. 

24 pages, 12 in full colour. 
From your newsagent, 

V- every Monday 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


^ WOMAN who made headlines all over the world in 
the 1930s is honoured on a new American stamp. She 
is Amelia Earhart, who, in 1932, fljiw alone from Newfound¬ 
land to Northern Ireland. Later she flew across the Pacific 
Ocean from Honolulu to California] 

Mystery surrounds the end of 
Amelia Earhart’s career. In 1937, 
during the last stages of a round- 
the-world flight, she and her 
co-pilot were lost over the 
Pacific. No trace of the two 
flyers or their aircraft has ever 
been found. 

Pictured here is the new stamp, 
which will be issued next month. 
It shows Amelia Earhart in flying 
kit standing in front of her plane. 
The stamp is an 8-cents value 
intended for use on airmail letters. 


(All Different) 

100 Great Britain 20 Brit, 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 


50 —as above 
10 N, Rhodesia 
25 Mozambique 
20 Singapore 
50 U.S.A. 

100 China 
100 Hungary 
100 Germany 
25 Hitlers 
50 Flowers 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 


Guiana 3/- 
100 South Africa 7/6 


10 Cyprus 
10 Saudi 

Arabia 
25 Nomay 
7 Brunei 
6 Jersey 
25 Nigeria 
10 Ascension 
100 Poland 
100 Canada 
500 World 


250 Com’nwealth 107- 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

Prompt Despatch. Full List on Request. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1946 Crown Colony 
Victory Stamps, 90 COMPLETE MINT, 

24/- per set. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


100 Different Stamps FREE ! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN5) 

S3 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


- PICTURE CARDS- 

Are you interested in Planes, Cars, 
Ships, Trains, Army, Navy, RAF, 
Boxing, Animals, Birds, Dogs, Fish, etc. 
Then SEND 1/3 IMMEDIATELY for 
new exciting 1964 48-page CATALOGUE 
listing over 1100 sets with 420 
illustrations. 

E.H.W, LTD. (DEPT. C), 

12 Sicilian Ave.. Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.l 


A MILLION STAMPS 

AND 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREE!! 

Have you hadk your share?' Write 
today for 100 different stamps plus 
1 magnifying glass in plastie case 
absolutely free. Send 5d. for return 
postage and request discount Approvals, 
t Please tell your Parents. 

BflYONfl STAMP CO. (X), 

291 LONDON RD., LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS & CHEMICALS 

List 4d. stamps. Book ~ ‘The Young 
Chemist’ 9/6 post Tree. 
MICROSCOPES from £4.16.4— List 4d. 
stamps. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS — Notes on 
Transistors and Lists — 10d. stamps. 

M. E. SUPPLIES (N), 

8 GRANVILLE STREET. SHEFFIELD 2 


Thu M PENNY PAAI 
RED AND_ apprtx. II 


mm 


) STAMPS, 

' for tnh 


a 


To introduce our 
Approvals we will 
send you the famous 
Penny Red Issued 
in Britain 100 years 
ago, plus about 500 
guaranteed unsorted stamps 
for only 1/- plus 3d. postage. Many 
scarce and Interesting stamps have been 
found in these packets. Please tell your 
Parents. Don’t delay — write today. 
PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. CN5) 
EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS 



Stamps for the Protection 
of Wild Things 


retain is not the only country 
which has been issuing stamps 
to persuade people to protect wild 



they feed on insect pests which 
attack his crops. 

Pictured here is the 40-groszy 
value showing the non-venomous 
coronella snake. Other values 
show the blindworm, the crested 
newt, and the green toad, all in 
their natural colours. 

Bulgaria has also issued a 
beautiful series of six stamps 
showing familiar wild animals. 
On the 13-stotinki value is the 


animals, birds, and flowers. A 
new series of Polish stamps has 
the same purpose. Each of the 
12 stamps in it depicts a different 
snake or member of the toad 
family. Most of these creatures 
are useful to the farmer because 



badger, while the squirrel, the 
otter and the hedgehog appear on 
other values. 


The State Divided 


Another new American stamp 
recalls an event which 
happened a century ago. 

When the American Civil War 
broke out between the Northern 
and Southern States, the people of 
Virginia could not agree about 
which side they should support. 
Some Virginians wished to keep 
the Negro slaves working in their 
sugar, cotton and tobacco plan¬ 
tations, so they supported the 
Southern States who favoured 
slavery. Other Virginians, parti¬ 
cularly those living in the north¬ 
west of the State, wished to set 
the Negro slaves free. They 
supported President Lincoln, 
leader of the Northern States and 
champion of freedom. 

To solve the dilemma. President 
Lincoln proclaimed the formation 


of a new State—West Virginia— 
which would break away from the 
old State of Virginia and would 
join the Northern States pledged 
to abolish slavery. 

This happened in 1863, and the 
5-cents stamp pictured here is 



being issued this week to mark 
the centenary of West Virginia. 
As well as an outline map of the 
State, the design features a view 
of the State Capitol at 
Charleston. 



Amelia Earhart 


Br ie fly .. . 



About 500 school magazines , 
including some from the U.S.A. 
Turkey> and the Lebanon , were 
put on view at the Robert 
Montefiore School in London. 

Edward Phelps, 15 , of North 
London, has won the Scouts’ 
Gilt Cross for trying to 
rescue four young children 
from a burning room. 

Happy hurtling 

Dazzled by the lights of 
Rome y an amateur pilot came 
down on a main road y thinking 
it was an airfield runway. 
Happily , there was no traffic 
at the time. 

Holling along 

A Copenhagen hospital is 
being moved 44 yards on 
rollers to make way for new 
building. Doctors and nurses 
work on as the hospital moves 
about two feet an hour. 

A young Swede is the first 
ever to make a round-trip 
flight over the North Pole 
(from Norway to Alaska and 
back) in a single-engined plane. 

Fishy noises 

The sounds fish make while 
feeding will be studied by 
scientists who are to live for 
six weeks in submarine labora¬ 
tories 50 feet down in the Red 
Sea. . 

There are believed to be only 
500 brown bears left in Bulgaria. 
Nature reserves may be estab¬ 
lished for them and bear¬ 
hunting forbidden. 

lFcmY ci ferry-botti ? 

Four old Woolwich Ferry 
boats are offered for sale by 
the London County Council. 
The coke-fired paddle steamers 
have made two million cross¬ 
ings of the Thames, steaming 
400,000 miles. They are to 
be replaced by diesel-driven 
vessels. 

A 100 - year - old narrozv- 
gauge locomotive hauled a train. 
on the Ffestiniog Railway 
the other day to celebrate the 
line's centenary. The old rail¬ 
way has been restored by 
volunteers. 
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PICK A PUZZLE 


- by 

Guy Williams 


DIG FOR METAL 

The name of a well- 
known metal is hidden in 
each of the following 
sentences. Can you find all 
five ? 

I like copying old masters. 

He stood while address¬ 
ing the class. 

Leave the meat in the 
oven. 

They put Franz in chains. 

Put a chair on the stage. 


Man of Travel 

Can you re-arrange the letters 
in the words below to form the 
name of a great traveller who 
discovered a continent in 1770 ? 

O PACK IN COAT 

SWEET REPLY 
WANTED 

M Y first is in cheerful , and 
also in happy , 

My second's in cross , you'll not 
find it in snappy ; 

My third is in string , and also in 
twine , 

My fourth is in splendid , my fourth 
is in fine ; 

My* fifth is in fairy , it's left out of 
gnome , 

My whole is delicious and found 
in a comb . 


BIRDS FLITTING FROM 
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TO 

SQUARE 

T>Y starting in one 
corner and pass¬ 
ing through each 
square, the letters 
will form the names 
of seven well-known 
birds. 


BOY ARID 
MAN 

The dash in, each sentence can 
be replaced by a single word 
that contains the letters BOY or 
MAN. Can you find all six 
words ? 

Acids are often stored in a —. 

A love story is sometimes 
called a —. 

A — is written by hand. 

A boisterous girl is known as 
a —. 

Shoppers will sometimes — a 
store. 

A Spanish lady wears a —. 


SNAILS ARE SO ALIKE 




II 12. 

/A _ > snail looks very much like another, and that’s how it 
^ appears in this illustration. But there are two here alike. 
How quickly can you spot them? 


Find the 
Centre 

Can you, from the clues 
belowy find the name of a great 
sports centre. The numbers indi¬ 
cate the position of the letters in 
the answer. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral has a big 
7836. 

9256 is a great river of Egypt. 

There are eight furlongs in 
3256. 

56389 will provide a citrus 
fruit. 

There’s a sign in an 8369. 
1276 will give breadth. 


A PLAGE IN 
THE STARS 

The stars between the letters 
represent the name of a part of 
Canada which has become allied 
to Newfoundland. The name is 
also that of a well-known breed 
of dog. If you guess the name 
correctly you will find that, 
when read downwards, eight 
three-letter words have been 
formed . 

ADETMADA 
***** *** 
EYBYTDGM 


?m 


ISLANDS 


First , find the answers to the 
following clues. If you do so 
correctly , the initial and last 
letters in the answers will , when 
read downwards, spell the names 
of two islands in a group which 
was originally French but is now 
British. 

Famous rider of Coventry 

Normal 

Terminate 

To decide 

Not ever 

General Booth’s army 

Golden bird 

Day before today. 

Number 

Puzzle 

Can you work out, from the 
clues given below , the name of a 
special kind of sea-going vessel? 
The numbers indicate the posi¬ 
tion of the letters in the answer . 
We can mix food in a 35178. 
A 3956 is a large animal found 
in North America. 

Diamonds come from 47891. 
You can go for a ride in 
a 321. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Crossword (P.4). ACROSS : 1 Dis¬ 
creet. 5 Rare. 7 Scarab. 9 Ledger. 
10 Ashen. 11 Nearly. 13 Art. 

14 Turban. 17 Esteem. 20 Ted. 
21 Delete. 22 Octet. 24 Notion. 

25 Attain. 27 Myth. 28 Emigrate. 
DOWN : 1 Distant. 2 Car. 3 Elba. 
4 Talented. 5 Radiant. 6 Early. 
8 Abhor. 12 Lie. 13 Antennae. 

15 Use. 16 Blemish. 18 Extra. 
19 Matinee. 21 Denim. 23 Magi. 

26 Tor. 

Dig for metal : gold ; lead ; tin ; 
zinc ; iron. Man of travel : Captain 
Cook. Sweet reply wanted : Honey. 
Snails are so alike : 2 and 12. Find 
the centre: Wimbledon. Birds flitting 
from square to square : Heron ; 
kestrel ; magpie ; wagtail ; king¬ 
fisher ; skylark ; tit. Boy and man : 
Car-boy ; ro-man-ce ; man-uscript; 
tom-boy ; boy-cott; man-tilla. A 
place in the stars : Labrador. 
Number puzzle : submarine. 
Building up 
the islands : 

G o d i v A 
U s u a L 
E n D 
R e s o 1 v E 
N e v e R 
SalvatioN 
E a g 1 E 
Y esterda Y 


Resit- 






* 




One 

Red Rose I 


IN the City of London, on Mid¬ 
summer’s Day, you may see a single 
red rose being borne through the streets, 
under ceremonial escort, to the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House. 

The rose is carried on an altar cushion 
from the Church of AlI-Hallows-by-the- 
Tower and is grown in Seething Lane, near 
the Tower of London, as annual payment of 
rent on a property which has not existed 
for centuries! 


The Rose “ rent”, on 
an altar cushion, 
being handed over in 
London’s Mansion 
House 


This little ritual is known as 
the Knollys Rose Ceremony and 
has its origin in a fine which was 
imposed in 1346 on Sir Robert 
Knollys, a famous Knight of the 
Hundred Years War, for violating 
the building regulations. 

During Sir Robert’s absence at 
the war, his wife built a covered 
gallery across Seething Lane to 
connect her house with a plot of 
land she had bought on the oppo¬ 
site side of the road, intending to 



make a garden. On his return Sir 
Robert was deemed responsible 
for her actions and was fined. But 
because he was such a popular 
and famous soldier, the City 
granted a licence for the building 
of the gallery on the annual pay¬ 
ment of one red rose. 

Part of Lady Constance’s 
garden is still to be seen in 
Seething Lane, where the “rent ” 
has been grown for the past six 
centuries. 



there are/wonderful 

new stories 
told in 
super pictures — 



PRICE 
1/- each 

No. 47 SUE AND THE BLACK ORCHID 
No. 48 SALLY’S MIDSUMMER MAGIC 

from the 

PRINCESS PICTURE LIBRARY 

GET THEM FROM NEWSAGENTS NOW ! 
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Heather 
over the 
Hurdles 

JJeather Meakin (16) of Weaver- 
ham, Cheshire, is a keen 
athlete; she is also an excellent 
dancer—and the two hobbies are 
creating something of a problem. 
After taking her GCE examina¬ 
tions Heather will have to decide 
whether to concentrate on sport 
or to begin a career as a dancing 
teacher. 

For several years she has spent 
two evenings a week at the Mid- 
Cheshire School of Dancing; she 
has passed all the grade examina¬ 
tions for ballet and tap, and a 
short time ago was successful in 
preliminary students’ examinations 
for stage and ballet. 

Sports success 

Heather is also successful as a 
sportsgirl. She plays hockey for 
Northwich Girls’ Grammar School 
and last season led the Cheshire 
Schools’ attack. In athletics last 
year she won the Cheshire 
Schools’ junior hurdles and also 
represented her county in the All- 
England championships. This 
year, Heather has moved into the 
intermediate age-group, and hopes 
to be just as successful. 

She will have her first big 
chance in the new—and obviously 
more competitive—group in the 
Cheshire championships at Crewe 
on 22nd June. This time Heather 
is aiming to make her mark in 
the 100 yards event. 

Whichever Heather chooses— 
athletics or dancing—we are likely 
to hear a lot more of her in the 
future. 


IT’S TIME FOR WIMBLEDON 


“ ^yyiMBLEDON FORTNIGHT” opens on Monday, when 
players from all parts of the world will begin their 
efforts to win the coveted Singles titles as well as the three 
Doubles events. The All-England Championships will end on 
Saturday, 6th July. 


Who will emerge as the Singles 
champions of 1963, to take the 
titles won a year ago by Karen 
Susman of the United States and 
by Australia’s Rod Laver? 

Much has been said of the girl 
from the Argentine, Norma 
Baylon, who has shown that she 
is a very powerful player on hard, 
fast courts. There is Margaret 
Smith, the Australian girl who was 
favourite to win the title last year, 
only to be put out in the second 
round by an unknown, Billie-Jean f 
Moffitt of the US. Our own Mrs. 
Ann Jones has been playing con¬ 
sistently well this year, and may 
at last succeed after so many years 
of promise. And it could be a 
triumphant farewell for Darlene 
Hard, twice-unsuccessful Wimble¬ 
don finalist. 

Wedding present ? 

Darlene is getting married later 
this year, and after her wedding 
she will retire from tQp-class 
tennis. So a Wimbledon title 
would be a very welcome wedding 
present! 

For some years past the men’s 
Singles has been almost exclusively 
an Australian affair. Last year 
Rod Laver retained the title he 
won in 1961, but he has now 
turned professional. 

Perhaps this year we may see 
the long run of Australian suc¬ 
cesses broken. 



VERY LONG SWIM! 

'J'he Australian swimming team 
which easily beat Britain’s 
best a few weeks ago has returned 
home after a tour lasting six 
weeks and in which they covered 
more than 20,000 miles. 

They visited Hong Kong, Japan, 
Russia, East and West Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Britain, and 
Thailand. The swimmers said that 
towards the end of the tour they 
averaged only four or five hours’ 
sleep a night and, on three occa¬ 
sions, had no sleep at all between 
one swimming contest and the 
next. 


Heather Meakin and her 
coach, Roy Birrell—himself 
a well-known hurdler 




The Challenge Trophy for the 
Ladies* Singles Championship, 
and (below) the Challenge Cup 
for men, given by King 
George V (when he was Prince 
of Wales) to the All England 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet Club] 



: Here is my second article on build - 

■ ing a rod. This week / will show 

• you how to fix the cork handle and 

S reel fittings, ' 

■ Y OUR fi rst j°b will be to buy 

■ some bored corks and two 
\ metal reel fittings from your 

• dealer. Take your rod with you, 

• by the way, and then you’ll be 

• sure of getting exact fits. 

j The corks should be 1 and 1| 

■ inches in diameter. The one-inch 
\ corks should add up to an over- 
: all length of about 10 inches to 

■ a foot and the li-inch ones should 
\ measure four inches. The larger 
: corks act as “ stops ” for your reel 
S fittings, which should have an 

■ internal diameter of one inch. 

> Working from the bottom of 

• the butt joint, mark the total 
; length of your corks against the 
\ cane and then give this portion a 


coating of glue. Now slide on 
the corks, starting with half the 
li-inch ones, and following these 
with all the one-inch ones. Use 
plenty of glue between the corks, 
pushing each one hard up to its 
neighbour. 

The next stage is to slide the 
metal reel fittings on to the corks. 
When you have done this, you 

Specially written for C N 
by Harvey Torbett 

have only to glue the other half 
of the ljr-inch corks in position 
and leave the whole thing to dry. 

When it is, you’ll find that the 
reel fittings slide quite freely on 
the one-inch corks, while the 11- 
inch ones, at each end of the 
handle, prevent them from slipping 
off. 

Clean off any excess glue with 
some medium-grade sandpaper, 
and then smooth down the ridges 
and corners of the corks to give 
an attractive finish. Try a pen¬ 
knife, if necessary, but don’t cut 
off too much. 

Finally, to protect your roc 
from the weather, give it a couple 
of coats of varnish. 

Next week: The Landing-Net. 


Bored corkV.jTj 


Metal reel fittings 


Slide cor ks al ong butt 


Slip on metal fittings before fixing last cork 


All Honey and 
Rice For Bill 

J}ill Emmerton of Launceston, 

. Tasmania, will start on a 
long run on Saturday; he will try 
to break the record for the run 
from John O’Groats to Land’s 
End. He hopes to cover the 890 
miles in about 15 days, thus beat¬ 
ing the present record of 15 days 
19 hours 12 minutes set up in 
1961. 

Bill trains on honey and rice 
and runs up to 20 miles a day. 
He showed what his diet and 
training have done for him when, 
a couple of weeks before he left 
Tasmania for Britain, he set a 
world record for a non-stop run 
of 156 miles in 34J- hours. 

He hopes to break another 
record on his way home—for the 
US 100 miles. 


W 

Metal reel fittings 

A 


Smooth and shape shoulder corks with penknife and sandpaper 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 



New Names in British Swimming 

ORITAIN’S swimmers will be in Frankfort this week-end for 
^ a match against West Germany. Many of our established 
swimmers will be in the team of 16 men and 14 women. 

In the women’s team will be 
three making their first inter¬ 
national appearance: Stella Mit¬ 
chell of Hampstead, and the very 
young Pauline Sillett, a 13-year- 
old from Radcliffe (Lancs), and 
Valerie Steele (14) of Halifax. 

Pauline partners Olympic cham¬ 
pion Anita Lonsbrough in the 400 
metres individual medley; Valerie 
will be with record-breaking Linda 
Ludgrove in the backstroke event. 

Valerie has been coached for 
the past six months by Anita, and 
the result was seen in the inter¬ 
national trials last month, when 


Bob McGregor 

the Halifax girl made Linda Lud 
grove go all out to keep in front 
In the men’s team is 18-year-olc 
Bob McGregor, the Edinburg! 
University student who promises 
to continue where the great Scot 
Ian Black, left off. 

A few weeks ago Bob not only 
broke Ian’s British native record 
for the 110 yards freestyle, but 
also beat the European champion, 
Alain Gottw.lles of France. 
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